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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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Ir is the peculiar attribute of genius to re-produce, in the breast of a spectator, 
or hearer, the emotions of intense pleasure, which probably accompanied the crea- 
tion, and certainly attended the consummation, of its sublime and beautiful 
conceptions. Encircled by its spells, our ears, like those of the wooed maiden, 
tremble with delight at the passionate cut-pourings of a spirit, which seems 
elevated above humanity. Its thoughts, pure and lustrous, majestic and ennobling, 
go directly to the heart, and reveal to the imagination forms of loveliness, conse- 
crated by the lapse of ages, and yet untouched by time. 

If there be any name, which, beyond all others, deserves to be treasured up in 
affectionate remembrance, as that of a man foremost among English musicians, it 
is the name of Heyry Purcen. Let the German blazon forth the praises of 
Bach, and Handel ; the dweller at Rome chant the honours of Palestrina, and 
Carissimi ; the Neapolitan boast of the genius of Scarlatti, and Pergolesi; the 
Bolognese sing the triumphs of Colonna, and Perti; the Venetian point to his 
Gabrielli, Lotti, and Stradella ; the Frenchman panegyrise his Lulli, and Rameau ; 
—still no musician started into life with a larger endowment of etherial fire, no 
man ever laid the art under greater obligations to his individual exertions, than 
Henry Purcet. . He created an epoch, which, at the same time, he brought to 
perfection, and which will be handed down to all generations. Judge him by the 
highest standard of his gge, and he will be found in all things more than worthy of 
his undying fame. He occupies, in common with other illustrious composers, the 
first rank in this country ; but in the truest sense of the term, he ranks before all, 
unapproachably alone. He was one who stands out of all time, belonging to no era. 
Notwithstanding his profound learning, “ his understanding ” (to use a phrase of 
Lord Bacon) “ beat upon his heart ;” and amidst all his strength, and sublimity, 


his rich and massive outline, there is an exquisite and pathetic refinement, and a 
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fanciful and delicate mode of thought, as inexhaustible, copious, and varied, as 
were the subjects upon which he exercised his genius. 

Handel has had his commemoration, Mozart his jubilee, and, thanks to the zeal 
and energy of this spirit-stirring age, the obligations we owe to Hunry Purcethave 
not been forgotten. The public lectures delivered by Mr. E. Taylor, led to the 
establishment of the Purcel Club ; and we believe the half-yearly meetings of this 
small band of the sons of music, faithful and true, are, without exception, those 
which, beyond all other musical re-unions, afford the most exquisite pleasure, the 
most intellectual gratification, unmingled with any other feeling than that of joy 
and happiness. We refer our readers to a notice of the recent celebration of the 
winter meeting of this interesting association, contained in our present number. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE ON PERFORMERS. 


There are many who imagine, that the only requisites for a musical soirée are 
good singers, good players, good accompanyists, and good instruments. But one 
essential requisite is forgotten, a good audience. It is scarcely possible to over-rate 
the influence which this circumstance exercises over the performers. 

Let it be remembered, that to get up a concerto for public performance, often 
requires six months’ study, at the rate of twelve or fourteen hours a day; the 
mechanical part of the art requiring inconceivable labour. No ray of inspiration 
lights upon the student, until he has attained mechanical perfection ; and when, at 
length, the concerto is triumphantly mastered, it has lost for him, through this 
Jong process of patient analysis and study, all its beauty, freshness, and_ poetry. 
And this he must look for and find, if he find it at all, in the sympathy of his 
auditors. By the establishment between them and himself of a sort of magnetic 
current, his own sensibilities are to be invigorated, and a fresh inspiration con- 
veyed. 

Now let us imagine the intelligent artist casting a glance of penetrating curiosity 
on the countenances of the circle round him. ‘This is an awful moment, for he 
-may discover faces as imperturbable and colourless as are the pages of his con- 
certo ; he may find the temperature of his audience to be five-and-twenty degrees 
below zero. Adieu then to inspiration! and though he should play with perfect 
he his performance will be found as tiresome as it is faultless. The hearers 

ecome still colder as one performer succeeds another, until by the time the last 
piece terminates the concert, they sink to the temperature of the north pole. 

Steibelt gave a lesson to hearers of this class, which our artists would do well to 
bear in mind. This great pianoforte player frequently, by the inspiration of his 
music, banished the watches and snuff-boxes of his hearers. But it was not always 
the case. On one occasion, during the period of his greatest celebrity, he had 
promised, after repeated applications, to attend the mansion of the Duc de B—— 
to give an extempore performance. Steibelt arrived at the appointed hour, and 
seated himself at the piano, The most profound silence reigned throughout the 
apartment. Steibelt struck his first chord, when, as if seized with a sudden and 
violent emotion, he stopped ; and turning towards the nobleman, indicated by his 
expressive countenance, and gestures, that he could not proceed. Everybody cried 
out, entreated, insisted, till at length Steibelt was induced to begin again ; but he 
had scarcely touched two notes when he seemed again struck with an emotion of 
horror, and hastily left his seat. ‘I shall not play,” he said, “before those two 
marble blocks.” Every eye was immediately fixed on two tall women who were 
carelessly supporting themselves against the marble chimney piece, and who might 
have stood for emblems of somnolent roe The pianist waited not for a 
reply, but instantly left the house in a state of the greatest agitation. 





Spontint visits London this season. He will bring with him his new opera, and 
a cantata written for the accession of our youthful queen to the throne, 
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REVIEWS. 


Quartetto Concertante for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, performed at 
the concerts of the Society of British Musicians : composed by Henry Westro;. 


The Society of British Musicians, notwithstanding previous errors in its manage- 
ment, blots in its programmes, and an ill arrangement of its orchestra, (faults which 
we are happy to find have nearly disappeared,) has done more in developing the 
genius and reading of our young and rising artists, than any contemporary associa- 
tion. It has opened to our native composers the resources of a grand orchestra— 
that arena wherein the profound musical theorist has opportunities for a full de- 
velopment of his conceptions—the youthful aspirant to distinction, the most ad- 
vantageous display of his progress in the science. The Vocal Society resuscitated 
the almost defunct taste for that school of composition, which is recognized on the 
Continent as belonging to this country —the vocal part writing of the first half of 
the seventeenth century ; but in other respects it tended to produce almost an 
unfavourable impression of the present race of composers in this country. The 
overtures of Bennett, the symphonies of this highly gifted young man, and those 
of Westrop and Macfarren, the concertos of Blagrove, produced at the Instru- 
mental Society under notice, were compositions which, on the contrary, severally 
exhibited the high tone which now marks the candidate for musical distinction— 
his judicious study, extensive reading, well digested by a thoughtful communion 
with his own expressions and feelings. 

Mr. H. Westrop, an excellent organist, a good pianist, and practised violinist, 
has proved himself an ornament to the Society of British Musicians, by the pro- 
duction of an excellent symphony, and the quartet under review. We have not 
forgotten the former. The andante in B flat, an exquisite morceau, the fantastic 
Scherzo, and the eloquent discords of the opening and last movements are still 
fresh in our recollection, and we shall be happy to renew our acquaintance with 
this excellent composition, The quartet Mr. Westrop has presented to the public, 
and in a form (a complete score) which alone was calculated to add an additional 
wreath to his well-earned laurels. ‘To compose’a fine symphony requires a mind 
imbued with high and glorious imaginings: the quartet demands a mind of much 
less enlarged views, but still characterized by a love of the graceful and elegant— 
the tender and pathetic, features which in this latter style of composition are ex- 
pressed by a pure and beautiful detail, a highly elaborated finish—like the cabinet 
pane. These are points which, if carried out in the grosse sinfonie, destroy its 
high and exalted character, and often detract from its sublimity. 

The composition under review demonstrates, that although Mr. Westrop has 
read extensively, he has not allowed his mind to lie fallow. The phrases of 
musical expression are so multifarious and abundant as to render it a comparatively 
slight labour to agglutinate together a sufficient number of them to constitute a 
movement of any required dimension. Mr. Westrop has not adopted this course : 
if he reveals reminiscences of the great compositions—there is yet a vigorous and 
healthy tone of feeling, which shows a well stor.d and well constituted mind, and 
not the sneaking dastardly accumulations of the plagiarist, 

The first movement is an allegro moderato in A flat. The opening motivo 
assigned to the strings, is one of those bold terse phrases, which Mozart fre- 
quently employed as the introductory symphonies to his concertos. Mr. Westrop, 
after the manner of his great model, makes this theme the vehicle of many very 
clever and ingenious imitations on the tonic, dominant, &e. &c., whilst the yeni 
sustains the harmonies, remaining nearly quiescent, except occasionally relieving 
the subject by a brilliant passage, but not in good earnest undertaking prendre 
la parole until approaching the cantabile. Here, after hovering about the new 
subject, interrupted by occasional anticipations from the strings, the performer 
settles quietly down into a smooth and flowing melody, richly harmonized, yet 
unostentatiously so, The rest of this movement is formed from the antecedent 
and consequent imitations of the first motivo, with the various analogies, and ter- 
minates with a brilliant roulade and climax on the shake. The disposition of the 
stringed instruments is throughout admirably calculated to sustain and enliven 
the progress of the pianist. If we were inclined to cavil, we might raise au ob- 
jection to the tight laced servility of the analogies, and would suggest the omission 
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of the hackneyed phrase from Weber and Rossini, introduced at the sixty-seventh 
bar. 

‘The /arghetto commences with a motivo very similar to that in 2-4 time in the 
celebrated quartet by Haydn in F; but which resemblance disappears after the 
first eight bars. May we ask, en passant, how Mr. Westrop accounts for the har- 
monies in the last bar, (the eighth)? Are they accidental or essential? We 
must honestly avow, at present they appear unresolved discords, which would 
vanish by making the A a quaver, and the B a dotted crotchet. ‘The second sub- 
ject is well worked, and the iteration of the subordinate notes is rather after the 
manner of Beethoven. 

The vivace, although at times slightly constructed, teems with a play and ele- 
gance which is very delightful, and calls up to memory the sonata of Beethoven, 
dedicated to Salieri. But the style the composer seems to have had in mind, is 
that of Hummel, and accordingly, in the peroration, we find a close imitation of 
this writer's passages. The chorale, introduced after the manner of Hummel, in 
the “ Le Retour a Londres,” and Moscheles in his septetto, is formed on the model 
of that in the overture to the “ Ruler of the Spirits,” and the similarity will appear 
by taking away from Weber’s the introductory note. We do not dislike the 
extension of the phrase, but the harmony might have been improved, and the 
passing fifths, (at bars 4, 5, 6, at the bottom of page 22,) avoided, although 
no doubt introduced hy Mr. Westrop for effect. There are here and 
there instances of improper nomenclature, although Mr. Westrop has done 
perfectly right in preserving his modulations from the harlequinade dress of 
the enharmonic change. The B natural in bar 7, stave 3, page 23, assigned to the 
cello, we hold to be C flat, and for the same reason the D natural in bar 3 of the 
next stave, to be E double flat. The last bar of this page, by the introduction of 
the G flat in the chord, discloses a progression of fifths which the contrary motion 
by no means conceals ; and at bars 3 and 4, stave 2, of page 24, are two unresolved 
fourths. The succeeding episodes and fugata are entertaining and clever, although 
the latter will be found but the blossom of a counterpoint. What follows, being 
analogies of the preceding, exhibits the same slight blemishes, if blemishes they 
indeed may be termed. 

Mr. Westrop has commanded success and esteem. He has only to pursue the 
course he has chalked out for himself, and he will unquestionably occupy a proud 
pre-eminence amongst his contemporaries, and prove himself a distinguished mem- 
ber of the professional circles in the metropolis, 


Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, intended as exercises for the improvements 
of the hands : composed and dedicated to his friend, Thomas Adams, Esq., by 
Samuel Wesley. D’ALMAINE anp Co, 
Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, composed and dedicated to his friend, 
Thomas Attwood, Esq., by Velix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Nove..o. 
A Studio for the Organ exemplified ina series of exercises in the strict and free 
styles: composed and inseribed to Vincent Novello, Esq., by Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. No. 1. (New edition.) D’Aumaine anv Co. 
Prelude and Fugue in A major, for the Organ, composed and dedicated to his 
Sather, Samuel Webbe, Esq., by Egerton Webbe. Noverso. 

Grand Duet in three movements, for the Organ, composed and inscribed to his 
Sriend, Frederick Marshall, Esq., by Samuel Wesley. (New edition.) 
LonsDALe, 


We believe it to be an opinion prevalent with many persons that to write an 
exercise for the organ, or to compose a fugue, is not a very difficult task. The 
materiel of organ composition, say they, is now thoroughly ascertained ; we have 
only to treat the theme in a Jegitimate manner, according to plain and intelligible 
canons ; to introduce the usual forms of the florid sequence, keep our harmonies 
properly dispersed, and add a point d’orgue, and there is the exercise required. 
Granted ; and when, gentlemen, you have so done, your composition may be 
honourably bound up with Messrs. Albrechtsberger, Rinck, Werner, Hesse, and 
Co., and you may probably congratulate yourselves that you are in, very, good 
company. Be it so; but did you ever wish to hear a repetition of any. fugue 
published by these German organists? if so, you are in a more fortunate 
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situation than we can pretend to be. They have effected what you affirm you can 
also effect ; but this working by the rule and the square, if not accompanied by 
other things, is of all employments the most useless, the most uninteresting. 

The genius of the organ is quite apart from that of any other instrument: its 
features are so striking, sink so readily into the heart, and are so immoveably fixed 
in the memory, that the great difficulty the organ composer feels is that of getting 
rid of the habit of progressing in a circle, so usually does he content himself with 
a collocation of forms of expression, which have been in use for ages. ‘The organ 
is a wayward mistress, and demands a very long and protracted servitude from those 
who may seek to enjoy her favour. She has turned aside from the advances of the 
greatest geniuses: Handel, who flirted with theatres, masques, serenatas, Ranelagh 
Gardens, and we know not what, could obtain no more from her than did his 
predecessors. If he was more energetic, and longer in his addresses, he was not 
inspired with much novelty of phraseology. To the silent worshipper, the devoted 
enthusiast, she has poured forth from her inmost soul all the mighty thoughts 
which burn within its deep recesses ; and it is only to those who, without intermis- 
sion, are found paying their adorations to her shrine, that she condescends to reveal 
herself in all her beauty. Among this class will be found those whose names grace 
the head of this article, for we may include Mr. Webbe out of love to his beautiful 
prelude. If we have hitherto delighted in introducing to the distinguished 
foreigners, who season after season visit our shores, the solemn and chaste forms of 
our early ecclesiastical music, the grace and elegance of our verse anthems, the 
purity and freedom of our glee, we may now a'so add the independence of our 
organ school. Who of modern organ professors can approach Samuel Wesley in 
the energetic flow of his melody, his ever novel sequence, and his love of bold 
points? What modern exceeds his son, in the logical precision, with which he 
works out his subjects? 

Of the two fugues which stand first, that in G is familiar to the public, as it 
formed the finale to the composer’s celebrated organ concerto, which he often pre- 
sented to their notice. That in C minor owes its origin to rather a curious cir- 
cumstance : one of the composer’s friends, a schoolmaster, entertained the delusion 
that it was an casy matter to write a fugue, and in order to show the sincerity of 
his opinion, gave Wesley the subject which forms this fugue, and requested one 
in exchange. This he obtained ; but although Wesley wrote his, the schoolmaster 
never produced a composition in return. Both fugues require a firm close finger, 
and brilliant execution; but they will well repay the labour bestowed on their 
mastery. It is a common remark with professors, that Wesley’s music is more 
difficult than that of Sebastian Bach ; a truth which is undeniable. It is no light 
task to get through the inversions, augmentations, and double augmentations, with 
which his works abound ; but the fruit is not the less sweet on account of the 
trouble and anxiety attending its acquisition. To those who have yet to discover 
Wesley’s genius, as an organ composer, “the Grand Duet” will considerably assist 
them in their research. The first movement has some charming passages in con- 
trary motion, of which Wesley was so fond, and so often practised. The slow 
movement is pathetic, solemn, and occasionally mysterious, and displays the com- 
mand the composer possessed over the modern style of instrumental writing, as it 
more resembles the andante of a symphony, than the common forms of a diapason 
movement. The concluding fugue has already been alluded to, in our notice of 
his professional career. 

Although Mendelssohn is admitted to be the greatest extempore performer on 
the organ in his own country, it may be worth while to inquire into the reasons 
which led to the sensation he produced in our metropolis, and at Birmingham. 
The instruments he performed on seemed to assume a new character ; the pedale 
appeared with a more grand and imposing tone, and the manuals more brilliant 
and harmonious, This explanation may be offered. Mendelssohn introduced 
Bach to the English, as an organ composer. ur native artists had known and 
appreciated him, as a writer for the clavichord, the forty-eight studios had deve- 
loped his genius, as a profound adept in the strict school of composition ; but we 
had yet to venerate him as the inventor of a set of totaily new effects upon the 
organ. It was not, that Wesley was unacquainted with his Fantasias, Passacaglias, 
Preludes, and Codas, that he did not introduce them to the English: but never 
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having heard a German organ, with its ponderous pedale, he could not realize the 
inventions of the author; and he was too cautious, and too prudent, to risk tlie 
reputation of his favourite, by the performance of passages, which on the squalling 
organ (which in his day prevailed in our churches) must have sounded absurd and 
ridiculous ; and, indeed, have appeared a burlesque on all rational organ music. 
The capriccios of Bach owe their charm to the light and fantastic forms given to 
the clavier, contrasted with the all-obsorbing weight of the pedale. Mr. Webbe 
has felicitously hit oft the manner of the great German, in the introduction of the 

edale on the G sharp, in the passage which appears near the cominencement of 
iis prelude. The more unexpected its introduction, the greater is the surprise 
and delight of the auditor: the more clear and bright the passage for the clavier, 
the more magnificent does the deep low tone of the pedale thrill through the frame. 
There is nothing meretricious, nothing far-fetched in these capriccios, and the 
truth and simplicity of nature is as omnipotent in our age, as is was in that of 
Sebastian Bach. The remarkable feature of Mendelssohn’s extempore performance, 
was a steady adherence to the plan, with which he set out. If he started in three 

arts, he continued to play in three, and so also, if in four or five. This was 

ach’s mode, but few possess the strength of mind, and command over the instru- 
ment, necessary to put it into practice. Not that it was unknown to our olden 
organists, for it appears that until the Protectorate, the lazy habit of playing from 
the thorough bass, was not permitted in our chapels royal; and the organ books 
demonstrate that no figures were under the bass, but that the vocal parts were 
properly condensed for the performer. 

The organ compositions of Mendelssohn, like his extemporaneous performances, 
are remarkable for their pure part writing. This cannot be effected without com- 
bination of melody ; mere chords, and the filling up of harmonies completely 
interrupt the flow of the parts, and mar their progress. It matters not how simple 
the theme ; such is the native fertility of his genius, such the intellectual power, 
that he converts the most common passages into a new and beautiful idea. The 
prelude to the fugue in C minor is an instance. The undulating phrase may 
(fancifully perhaps) be traced in the works of Frescobaldi, Kuhnau, and Handel 
—the old fashioned form of breaking the common chord into quavers—and yet it 
is so put into a new form, by the startling harmonies which mark the time, and 
the elegant delay of the cadences, that it appears perfectly new and original. 
A peculiarity of Bach is, that of marking the time by the introduction of 
his inner parts on the last and first crotchets of the bar, so that the rythm is 
readily preserved. Mendelssohn has availed himself of this, and in his full 
preludes frequently adopts the practice. The second prelude was a favourite with 
its composer, and deservedly so. It is a Sicilian movement, teeming with novel 
and elegant images. ‘The third is written after the manner of Bach, the fantastic 
combined with much contrapuntal skill, The fugues, if less learned than those 
alluded to in a former number, are more stately and dignified in their march, and 
better calculated to ¢el/ in our Jarge churches. But we must hasten onwards, 

We think the fugue in C sharp minor by Sebastian Wesley, (which forms the 
first number of the Organ Studio) and the celebrated fugue in D minor, on an old 
canto tirmo, by Mr. Adams, the best specimens our English artists have given of 
the genuine fugue, in which there is nothing but the subject, and that which grows 
naturally out of it. Mr. Adams we have reason to believe esteems the D minor 
fugue as one of his best efforts. Mr. S.S. Wesley has an equal reason to be proud 
of his production. The subject glides naturally into a second, which is distin- 
guished for its elegance ; the cadences and periods (the real difficulties in fugue 
writers) are exquisitely managed ; the sequences in the pedal are hold, and yet natu- 
ral, the augumentations and inversions come in and go out without disturbing the 
progress of the florid subject, and the combination of the four, in augmentation and 
inversion, demonstrates how carefully and intensely the composer must have 

watched the effect of his work. The flirting with the commencing phrase of the 
theme, at the close. is very clever: the descent from the A natural to the D sharp 
in the bass, striking and quite new ; that which followed the D and B natural on 
the F double sharp, in the following bar, manifests a love and search after refine- 
ment which all must wish to imitate. The fugue is very difficult, but what cannot 
be accomplished in these days, by industry and perseverance ? 
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We much like Mr. Webbe’s prelude, it is exceedingly good, abounding in nice 
modulation, and a fine feeling for choice and elegant phrases. But surely the 
composer, who penned so commendable a prelude, cannot approve of the fugue 
which follows it. It is said to be in five parts. The theme starts off with the 
pedale, being the well known subject “ Non nobis Domine,” but with the introduc- 
tion of an awkward sharp on the tonic; the fourth part commences on the third 
bar, whilst the second is par until the eleventh, and the first drops in without 
the theme, on the last crotchet of the twenty-first bar. ‘There is a second motivo 
introduced, (the descent from the dominant to the tonic, a subject very clearly 
treated by Josquin de Pres,) but this never accompanies the original theme, and 
in truth, ought to form no part of the fugue, as it is no deduction from the 
primal thought. The defects in the composition are a want of definite periods and 
cadences ; a continued uncertainty of the key; the subject rarely treated in the 
authentic or plagal modes ; the augmentations marching in solitary grandeur with- 
out the accompaninent of the theme in its original state, or the adjuncts of a second 
melody. We have remarked also three false resolutions of the seventh. 

If Mr. V ebbe had not began so well, his fugue would have passed us unnoticed ; 
but if he does not soon smile at this, his first essay, we mistake his character and 
accomplishments. The prefatory address to his father does honour to his head 
and heart ; we congratulate the one on having such a son, the other on possessing 
such a father. 


Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—An elegant brochure has just been published, the 
work of an amateur, which contains some valuable hints for the improvement of 
the operatic arrangements of the forthcoming season. We coincide with most of 
the remarks made by this agreeable writer respecting the operas of Donizetti, 
Bellini, and the modern Italians; but differ with him, toto celo, from his ani- 
madversions on Mozart. We recommend its perusal to MM. Laporte and Costa, 
and the subscribers generally. 





METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Mr. Moscue.es’ Somers.—The introductory performance of Mr. Moscheles 
having afforded the student and the amateur an opportunity of tracing historically 
the progress of pianoforte playing, and of the compositions for that instrument, 
has drawn forth an instructive article from M. Fetis, which appeared in the 
Revue Musicale of last Sunday. We make the following extract from his notice, 
and regret that the crowded state of columns will not permit us to avail ourselves 
of his remarks more at length. ‘ It was only a thoroughly well-read musician, a 
poe of the first class, that could have formed the plan which Mr. Moscheles 

as adopted, or possessed the necessary versatility of talent to carry it into execu- 
tion. Each composer whose name appears in the programme possesses so individual 
and peculiar a style as to require a distinct and special study ; and the works of 
some of them are characterised by difficulties of such an order and of so contrary 
a nature, and demanding such a variety of fingering and touch, that they seem to 
rampart the possibility of uniting their successful performance in one person. 

ew musicians of the present day are capable of performing the music of Scar- 
latti, and above all of John Sebastian Bach ; because the modes of fingering neces- 
sary for the execution of this music are almost incompatible with the habits 
acquired in the practice of the present style. ‘The sustained legato playing of the 
logical harmonies of the old masters, resembles in nothing that brilliant execution, 
which marks the performances of such pianists as Liszt and Kalkbrenner. The 
execution of so long a series of compositions all different in idea, style, and 
mechanical execution, demanded not only the abilities of a clever artist, but the 
genius of a great musician ; and no one, that [ know of, unites these qualities in 
a higher degree than Mr. Moscheles.” The subscribers to these gratifying soirées 
met the able and accomplished entrepeneur on Friday evening last, when he 
executed the compositions contained in the following programme.—Part J, Grand 
Sonata in F', Op. 23, pianoforte and violin obligato, Messrs. Moscheles and Mori, 
Beethoven. Duetto, Miss Austin (her first public performance) and Mr, Parry, 
Jun. “ Crudel, perche finora,” (Figaro) Mozart. Chromatic Fantasia, Sebastian 
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Bach: followed by.Grand Fugue and Fantasia, F minor, originally composed 
for two performers on the pianoforte, performed as a solo by Mr. Moscheles, 
Mozart. Cantata, Mr. Parry, Jun. “ Il pensier,” Haydn. Grand Variations on 
Mehul’s Romance from Joseph, pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles, C. M. von Weber.— 
Part IT. Grand Sonata, C major, Op. 53, pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles, Beethoven. 
Aria, Miss Austin, “ Porgi amor,” (Figaro) Mozart. Selection from the original 
Melodies, ‘* Lieder ohne Worte,” pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles, Mendelssohn. Reci- 
tative and Air, Mr. Parry, Jun. “ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain,’ (Joshua 
Handel. Characteristic Studies, ‘‘ Bacchanale,” ‘‘ Affection,” ‘ Terpsichore,” 
pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles, Moscheles. Conductor of the Vocal Music, Sir George 
Smart.—These movements it will be seen are all of the first order of merit; and 
need we add, that they were surprisingly executed. Owing, however, to the instru- 
ment, much of the brilliant efforts of Mr. Moscheles were rendered less striking 
than would otherwise have proved the case. ‘To analyse the several compositions 
would occupy a much greater space than our limits will afford ; and a more concise 
notice would be unjust to the high reputation of the composers, and mortifying to 
ourselves, The duet was very cleverly arranged a deux mains. Our readers may 
probably recollect the composition from the circumstance which attended its pro- 
duction, when performed by J. B. Cramer and M. Hummel on his last visit to the 
metropolis, on which occasion, from a singular fit of nervous feeling, the latter 
became completely deprived of the command over his instrument. Mr. Moscheles’ 
exertions well merited the applause showered upon him at its termination. We 
should have relished a little more contrast, a greater vigour and energy in some of 
the passages which occur in the Op. 53, by Beethoven. ‘There are here and there 
points, which seem to rise immeasurably beyond the efforts of human fingers to 
express: but probably the instrument was more in fault than the performer. 
Much also of the divine introduction to Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia was obscured 
by the indistinct quality of tone which characterised the instrument, and which 
materially detracted from the effect which Mr. Moscheles’ efforts would otherwise 
have produced. In the fugue, which follows, may be traced some of the florid 
passages which occur in Mendelssohn’s overture to St. Paul. Mori, in the opening 
Sonata, performed his part excellently, and in the Andante displayed more than 
usual tenderness and feeling. Mr. Parry, Jun., and a debutante, formerly of the 
Royal Academy, but now under the fostering wing of Sir George Smart, sang some 
truly classical music from the compositions of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 


Trae Purcet Civs.—The members of this society, which consists of twenty pro- 
fessional and twenty non-professional gentlemen, held their annual dinner on the se- 
cond Thursday of the present month. ‘The Chairman and Vice Chairman were Mr. 
Edward Taylor, and Mr. Bellamy. After the Chairman, in an appropriate speech, 
had proposed the usual toast, that of the immortal memory of Henry Purcel, Mr. 
Turle, the conductor, proceeded to preside at the pianoforte, and during the evening 
no less than sixteen rare and beautiful specimens, from the church and dramatic 
music of Purcel, were performed with a zest and unction which only such music could 
excite. The soli compositions were undertaken by the Master Cowards, (of West- 
minster Abbey,) Messrs. Francis, Hawkins, King, Bradbury, Edward Taylor, and 
Mr. Bellamy. The younger Coward with Mr. Bellamy sang the duet “ Hark, my 
Daridcar,” in a manner which bespeaks promise of high ability, and Mr, Brad- 
bury, in Bartleman’s celebrated scena from “ ‘The Massacre of Paris,” revealed a 
thorough appreciation of its manifold beauties. The ludicrous catch, “‘ Who comes 
there? stand and come before the constable,” sung by Messrs. Bradbury, Bellamy, 
and KE, Taylor, contrasted with the noble motets, the dramatic chouruses, and 
the chamber airs, had the effect of exhibiting the wide range of his genius, his 
faculty in writing in the most learned and intricate styles, and his ready adoption 
of the artless and simple. Each movement was introduced by a neat speech from 
the Chairman, which added much to their interest. 


New Vocan Socrery.—The members and associates held their third concert on 
Monday. ‘The only features of the evening were Beethoven’s overture to “‘ King 
Stephen,” a chorus and march from “ The ruins of Athens,” by the same 
composer ; and Spohr’s celebrated nonetto in F, which last was most charmingly 
executed by Messrs. Dando, Kearns, Hatton, Howell; Rae, Denman, Bowley, 
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Card, and Cooke. Some curious passages from the overture to “ King Stephen” 
will be found quoted in a former number of our miscellany, in an article on the 
characteristics of its great author. The only ladies present were Miss Masson, and 
Miss Woodyatt. The selection of vocal music was the most triste, lugubrious, 
and dull, which can be imagined ; Bird and Weelkes, Purcel and Croft, Webbe 
and Stevens, are each excellent in their styles, but really the committee pass a very 
strong censure on our native composers, by confining their selections within such 
a narrow circle, Webbe and Stevens are charming glee writers, but since the 
days of Purcel and Croft, has our country presented no composer whose works 
are worth performing ? The directors may rely on it, that itis not the Mass music of 
Haydn and Mozart, the choruses of Handel sung by a scanty choir, or the quiet 
unassuming concerted movements of the second rate operatic composers of the 
last generation, which will draw an audience to the Hanover Square Rooms. ‘The 
madrigal by Bird, and glee by the Earl of Mornington, severally gained an 
encore. The attendance was anything but numerous. 


Mort Anp Linpiey’s Cuasstcat Concerts.—The lovers of sterling music and 
the élite of the profession, were, on Wednesday evening, gratified in attending the 
second of the present series of these interesting performances. We subjoin a list 
of the compositions.— Part J. Quintet, in C major, Onslow, for two violins, viola, 
violoncello, contra basso, Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, Lindley, and Drago- 
netti. Quartetto, “ In questa navicella,” (Guillaume Tell) Rossini, Miss Fanny 
Wyndham, Miss Woodham, Mr. Brizzi, and Mr. J. Parry, jun. Quintet, in E 
flat, (first time of performance at these concerts,) Mozart, for two violins, two 
violas, and violoncello, Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, Lyon, and Lindley. 
Aria, Mademoiselle Scheroni, who supplied the place of Madame Mori Gosselin, 
“ Deh per questo,” (La Clemenza di Tito), Mozart. Trio, in E flat, Corelli, two 
violoncellos and contra basso, Messrs. Lindley, Lavenu, and Signor Dragonetti.— 
Part IT. Song, Mr. J. Parry, jun., “ ‘The Mansion of Peace,” Webbe. Quintet, 
(first time of performance at these concerts), Beethoven, for pianoforte obligato, 
oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Grattan Cooke, Mr. La- 
zarus, Mr. Platt, and Mr. Denman. Aria, Miss Fanny Wyndham, “ L’Addio,” 
Mozart. Quartet, in A major, (first time of performance at these concerts), 
Beethoven, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, 
Moralt, and Lindley. Finale, Mozart, Miss Woodham, Miss Fanny Wyndham, 
Mr. Brizzi, and Mr. J. Parry, jun. Conductor, Mr. Luigi Negri—These move- 
ments, so full of fancy and beauty, so impassioned and pathetic, were severally 
executed in a manner approaching absolute perfection. The quintet by Onslow, 
is perhaps his best effort, and worthy of the skill bestowed on it by the accom- 
plished artistes assembled together on this occasion. But the playing of that by 
Beethoven was felt to be one of the most finished displays ever witnessed, and 
therefore adequately appreciated. The trio by Corelli was encored. Mrs. Ander- 
son, in the quintet, by her uniformly judicious expression, and the certainty of 
her execution, demonstrated a complete mastery of this noble composition. Nor 
can we forget the pure tone and unaffected style of Mr. Lazarus, who is fully 
worthy to take his place by the side of Willman. The room was crowded witha 
fashionable, and indeed a very critical audience, who were detained by the unusual 
excellence of the programme until a late hour. 


Crry Crassican Concerts.—The members met on Wednesday evening, when 
some_excellent music was given, which proved highly gratifying to the auditory. 

Mr. Epwarp Hart's Concert.—The friends of this gentleman met, in strong 
array, on Wednesday evening, at the Music Hall, Store Street. The vocalists 
were Misses Birch, Sheriff, and Steele ; Messrs. Wilson, Fraser, Purday, and 
Hart. . The instrumentalists were Messrs. Ribas, W. H. Holmes, J. Cohen, 
Chatterton, and MM. Poznanski and Hauseman. ‘The latter performed a fantasia 
on the violoncello in a very superior style. 


PROVINCIALS. 


Epissuren.—aAt the second meeting of the Professional Society’s Concerts, 
Mendelssohn's oratorio of St. Paul was performed entire. Although it has not 
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been before the world so much as two years, and although it is the first effort of 
its highly-gifted author in that style, it has already been stamped with the uni- 
versal approval of Germany and England,—the two great pillars of the ecclesiastical 
style,—having been performed in whole, or in part, with immense success, in 
almost every choral town of both nations. The execution of the overture was 
greatly better some weeks since, at the ordinary practice meeting of the Society, 
than at this concert. The trombones missed fire in the introduction ; and the 
basses at the third bar from the last took the F at the beginning, instead of the 
middle of it, thus causing an unprepared discord, and spoiling the beautiful tenor 
note E. Then the grand crashes for the brass instruments in the Allegro, were 
frequently quite wanting. And this leads us to remark generally, that the 
beautiful variety of light and shade, so conspicuous throughout the oratorio, was 
very much lost sight of. ‘The chorales should have been more subdued, while 
the charming tenor parts in the two first should have been rendered promi- 
nent, ‘The tremendous and appalling chorus, “ Stone him to Death!” produced 
little effect, from the want of emphasis on the notes which express the frantic 
exclamations of the multitude. ‘Ihe exquisite chorus, ““O! happy and blest,” 
with its divine melody stole over us with a deliciously soothing effect. The grand 
chorus, “ Arise! Shine!” started well, and we have to express our unqualified 
delight with the performance of the chorale, “ Sleepers! Awake !” which, with its 
glorious accompaniments of the brass instruments, is one of the most startling 
things we ever heard. Mrs. Shaw’s singing of that most impressive, and tenderly 
beautiful air, “ But the Lord is mindful,” left nothing to be desired. It was quite 
perfect. And not less charming was her singing of Handel's “ Return, O God of 
hosts ;” there was a depth of devotional feeling, an earnestness of supplication in 
Mrs. Shaw’s manner of performance, that rendered it deeply affecting. The 
y autarw which had hitherto been almost entirely snppressed owing to the sacred 
character of the concert, could not be longer restrained, and the song was vehe- 
mently encored. Winter’s beautiful “Sommo Dio,” in which Mrs Shaw made 
such an impression at her concert, was scarcely less successful, but the applause 
was not construed into a desire for repetition—Edinburgh Observer. 


Dusuin.—Anctent Concerts.— We were extremely gratified with the selection 
of music at the first ladies’ concert of this society, which took place yesterday 
evening, and was attended by one of the most fashionable auditories we have seen 
in the Rotundo this season, who were all delighted with the excellence of the per- 
formances. The programme promised Handel's overture to “ Saul,” but “ Samson” 
was substituted—why, we know not—and, indeed, we should have preferred the 
introduction to the “Creation,” as a selection from the Oratorio immediately 
followed. Nothing could exceed the exactness and spirit with which the choruses 
were executed. ‘They showed what study and careful practice can achieve. The 
choruses from “ Israel in Egypt” were sung with equal excellence. When we 
say the solos, duets, and trios, were placed in the hands of the Misses Searle, 
Messrs, Francis, William, John, and Joseph Robinson, our readers have a 
guarantee, who know the professional merits of the parties, that they were executed 
in a scientific and musician-like manner. Mr. F. Robinson sung with much 
effect, “ Softly sweet in Lydian measure,” with a delicious violoncello accompani- 
ment by Mr. Pigott. It was vehemently encored. The band, led by Mr. Barton, 
was steady and effective, except in the double chorus, “ He spake the word,” in 
which the wavering was perceptible. _Amende was made, however, by the splendid 
manner in which they played the “Overture to the Seasons,” by Haydn, for any 
little inaccuracy in the former piece. ‘The lovers of choral music are indebted to 
Mr. J. Robinson for the zeal he ever manifests in its production. The manner in 
which he conducted the concert of last night proved hii to be an able musician, 
deeply imbued with a love for his delightful art.— Morning Register, Feb. 2nd. 


Durnam.—Granp Concert.—On Thursday se’nnight evening Mr. Cart gave 
his concert at the Assembly Rooms, and we must say, in justice both to his 
liberality and his taste, that it was one of the best concerts we have had in this 
town for many years. Indeed he seems to have been altogether so regardless of 
expense, that we fear he will scarcely be remunerated, though the room was com- 
pletely crowded. The great novelty of the evening was M. Thalberg’s performance 
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on the pianoforte, and high as public expectation had been raised, we hazard little 
in saying that it was fully realized. He is really a wonderful performer, uniting 
with most extraordinary execution, a power, brilliancy, and sweetness which it 
seems impossible to surpass, whilst the perfect ease with which he appears to play, 
renders his performance still more astonishing. On this occasion Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw made her setond appearance before a Newcastle audience, and more than 
sustained the reputation which her previous efforts had acquired her. In Haydn’s 
Canzonet, ‘‘ She never told her love,” and Handel's “‘ Holy, Holy,” she evinced 
powers of the very highest class, and produced an effect upon the audience which 
is seldom witnessed. The former was exquisitely beautiful, and was rapturously 
encored, whilst the latter, which she sang in the original key, was impressively 
grand, and made every bosom thrill. The ballad, “ Saw ye Johnnie comin?” she 
sang with much taste and humour, and it also was encored. Mrs. Owen and 
Mrs. Corrie also contributed their talents, and received much applause. Of Mr. 
Cart’s own exquisite performances on the flute it is almost unnecessary to say a 
word, he is so well known and appreciated here, that we feel it would te indeed 
a work of supererogation to pretend to criticise him ; we, therefore, content our- 
selves with saying, that the more we hear him the more we admire him, and if we 
may judge from the raptures with which his performances are invariably received 
we cannot doubt that the feeling is universal— Durham Chronicle. 


Curster.—Tue Harmonic Socrery.—This society gave the second concert 
for the season, on Monday week, and we never recollect one which went off with 
greater eclat, or appeared to give greater satisfaction to all parties. The perform- 
ance commenced with Rossini’s beautiful overture to “ Tancredi,” which the band 
gave with great precision. ‘They were efficiently led by Mr. Aldridge. Barnett’s 
beautiful trio, “ This magic-wove scarf,” followed ; Miss Leach, Mr. Bennett, and 
Mr. James Isherwood were the vocal performers, each excellent in their various 
parts. Mercadante’s duet, “ Claudio,” was given next, with good effect by Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. J. Isherwood. Mr. Bennett is too well known as a vocalist to 
need any commendation from us, but we must say, that we never heard him to 
greater advantage. Miss Leach sang sweetly the “Echo song,’ by Bishop, ac- 
companied on the flute by Mr. Jones in a master-like manner. This young lady 
is decidedly a rising singer, possessing a sweet voice with good sostenuto power, 
and gradually acquiring greater volume. In the second part she gave Merca- 
dante’s “ Il soave e bel contento” with good effect. Mr. James Isherwood sang 
Calcott’s song, “ Sisters of Acheron,” very excellently. We were glad to hear his 
father’s voice, in the beautiful trio from Puritani “ A te o cara amo,” which we 
are inclined to think was the gem of the evening, and received a deserved encore. 
In the second part the audience warmed, and Mr. Bennett was encored in a pretty 
little ballad of his own, “ In the hour of life’s gladness.” Mr. James Isherwood 
was much applauded in “ Father William.” We shall wonder if this performance 
do not stir up others of our citizens to subscribe to these concerts, and we hope 
that the directors will insist upon the exclusion of those who do not.—Chester 
Courant. 


Dersy.—Mr. Woolley’s concert, held in the Lecture Hall, on Friday, the 9th, 
was well attended. The vocalists were Miss Bruce, Miss Hawes, and Mr. C, 
Purday ; the instrumentalists, Miss Woolley, Master Phillips, and Mr. H. Farmer. 
Miss Woolley was received with the greatest enthusiasm at the close of her per- 
formance of ‘Thalberg’s variations on God save the Queen ; and Mr. Farmer and 
Mr. Phillips, the one on the violin and the other on the trumpet, highly distin- 

ished themselves by their masterly performance. Miss Bruce gained an encore 
in the Irish ballad of Kate Kearney ; and Mr. Purday, in an aria by Mr. Horseley, 
obtained a similar mark of approval 





Cuorat Funp.—Her Maiesty has graciously signified her intention, through 
Sir Henry bef ooyen of continuing her patronage to this institution, which is 
designed for the relief of afflicted and distressed musicians, their widows and 
orphans. The annual benefit concert, at which all the performers render their 
services gratuitously, will take place in March. 
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THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Ir success be a proof of merit, Mr. Charles Kean may consider the laurel secure. 
He has played the same character, Hamlet, twelve nights in succession, to excel- 
lent, though not crowded houses ; is cheered on by the eulogies of the press ; and 
has now sustained the ordeal of a new and entirely opposite part, with added rather 
than diminished triumph. E7go—he is a great actor! This, indeed, must be the 
general conclusion, but it is not ours. We have seen similar instances of tempo- 
rary success, as, for example, in the case of Booth, the elder Kean’s opponent, 
and a much better actor by the bye, than the subject of the present article. There 
are circumstances, however, which sufficiently account for Mr. Charles Kean’s 
estimation in public favour, without being forced to admit any surpassing talent in 
himself, Admiration of his father’s genius, and the kindly interest borne to him 
on that account ; the want of an actor of any calibre to contest the palm with the 
sole acknowledged tragedian of the day, Macready ; the lucky hit this young actor 
has made in the provinces, echoed loudly from journal to journal ; patronage, 
as active and zealous as it is high in itself, and creditable to the receiver ; the uni- 
versal verdict of the London daily press, given uvhesitatingly and unreservedly 
in his favour ; his private character, which we believe to be unexceptionable ; all 
these are so many influences which constitute his star, and explain to our satis- 
faction, at least, the public prestige. We do not deny that he possesses talent, for 
without, every other auxiliary would be useless ; but we hold that all these ex- 
trinsic aids will ultimately fail in securing him a niche in the temple of fame. He 
has had a present greatness thrust upon him, which he could never have achieved 
for himself, and is therefore not likely to hold. His sole chance of prolonging the 
fever-fit of the public, is to pursue what is technically called the starring system ; 
that is, to act from time to time only, for a limited number of nights. If he 
accept an engagement for the season, and perform, as actors so circumstanced do, 
whatever parts chance or circumstances may require—take the run of business, is 
the greenroom phrase we believe, and certainly an intelligible and significant one— 
he will gravitate to his level. 

On Monday evening, he broke ground in Richard III. We went, hoping that 
he might seize the stronger traits of the crook-back, more luckily than he had been 
enabled to do the ever-changing features of the morbid Hamlet. The psychology 
of the character is less complex ; its expression more tangible. We were disap- 
seer for he exaggerated in this, as much as he fell short in the other. He 

as studied it on the stage, notin hisauthor. Hazlitt indeed says, and with some 
truth, “ Richard III. may be considered as properly a stage-play ; it belongs to 
the theatre, rather than the closet: we shall therefore criticise chiefly with a refer- 
ence to the manner in which we have seen it performed.” But we have a right to 
expect higher things now from an aspirant to the scenic laurel, than the conven- 
tionalisms and tricksy traditions of the stage. However, waving this consideration, 
and judging our actor by prescriptive rules and old-established usage, he falls short 
of the legal standard. He fails to reach the monarch with Kemble, the tyrant 
with Cooke, the man with his father. His readings are much the same as those 
usually given; but they equally want to be illumined by the 

** strange powers that lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye,” 

and to be informed by the tones which are—as the comment to the text. Ue cer- 
tainly rendered the part much more melodramatic than any of his predecessors, if 
this be praiseworthy, and fought the death combat as if in an arena. Stripped of 
the glare of adventitious circumstance, his performance was a respectable one ; 
invested with all the adjuncts we have recapitulated above, we can well believe 
there were not twenty among the crowded audience of Monday evening, who did 
not leave with the impression that it was a great one. So far as the individual is 
concerned, we would, heartily rejoice at this ; but as.involving a general and more 
important interest, that.of art, and as affecting its due appreciation and legitimate 
reward, we are compelled to exclaim with Shakspeare, “ it cannot but make the 
judicious grieve.” 

The above had been prepared for our readers’ especial benefit last week, but was 
necessarily omitted, to make room for our Musical Memorabilia. Nothing of any 
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consequence has occurred since our last writing to astonish the theatrical world: 
two or three pleasing pieces have been produced, and notably two excellent farces 
at the St. James's theatre, a boon to be grateful for there, on which, if nothing 
worthier arise, we shall dissert in our next. Meanwhile, we can conscientious! 
recommend Who is she? or, Maid, Wife, and Widow, and—curious title pans 
as times ruan— The Spitalfields’ Weaver, to our generous friends—the public. 

The Opera Buffa season will terminate this week; and we trust that Mr. 
Mitchell's benefit will prove a full, harmonious, and rich finale to these pleasing 
performances, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Orean.—By the generous contribution of the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Gauntlett, assisted by the subscriptions of some of his parishioners, a new organ, 
built by Nicholson of Rochdale, has been erected in the parish church of Flad- 
bury, Worcester. It was opened by Mr. W. Done, assistant organist of Worcester 
Cathedral, when a selection of sacred music was performed in the course of the 
service by some of the members of the cathedral choir. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. W. A. Pruen, and an eloquent sermon was preached by the Rev. Matthew 
Lunn, from the text “Glory to God in the highest,” in which the reverend 
preacher described the office of giving glory to God as one of the highest privi- 
leges Christians could enjoy. By what means could this office of religion be more 
efficiently promoted than by the adoption of good parochial psalmody? In the 
conclusion of his impassioned address, the reverend gentleman exhorted his 
hearers to do their utmost to rescue the pure and apostolical church of England 
from the danger with which it was now threatened, by contributing to the 
solemnity and attractiveness of its perfect form of prayer and praise. The col- 
lections after the service were exceedingly liberal. 


Appenpa To Review.—The undulating phrase alluded to in the review on 
Mendelssohn's organ piece (No. 1), appears, with a slight variation, in the lovely 
accompaniment to the requiem, “ O happy and best,” which will be found in the 
St. Paul. Dr. Crotch also employs it with nice effect in the Palestine. See the 
bass solo, “ For thee his ivory,” at the passage, “ Then towered the palace,” p. 73 
Many of the ideas in this oratorio are clever, and demonstrate extensive reading, 
but they are so smothered under an unnecessary and ill-placed detail, that they 
need the eye of an Argus to find them out. Of this song the same remark applies 
which Mendelssohn made of the fugue in A (No. 5,) of “ the Characteristics,” 
reviewed by us a few weeks ago) “ there are too many notes in it.” 


Tur Orrra Cuorvs.—It seems that M. Laporte has at length thought proper 
to put an end to the reprehensible practices so long prevalent in the engagements of 
the chorus at this theatre. The individual has been removed, and the choral 
engagements confided to Mr. Costa. This is as it should be, and the theatre will 
now possess, what it has for so many years wanted, a full and effective chorus, 


Deatn or Lison.—This performer on the violin died on Monday, in Paris, at 
the age of sixty-three years. He was a favourite pupil of the celebrated Viotti, 
and quitted his master to be engaged as first violinist at the chapel of John the 
Second of Portugal. He subsequently held a similar appointment at the court of 
Madrid, under Charles the Fourth. He returned to Paris in 1803, and was suc- 
cessively first violinist to the Empress Josephine and Maria Louisa, and to 
Charles the Tenth. He was the composer of several studies which were much 
admired, and a great number of musical works played at the Conservatoire.— 
Morning Post. 

Tansere has arived in Paris, where he will prolong his stay for about two 
months. 

Ciara Nove1o’s benefit concert, at Leipsic, was one of the most successful 
ever known there. The lady is now at Berlin, and the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in this place, have elected her an honorary member. 

Mrs. Butneton.—This celebrated singer was also an accomplished performer 
on the pianoforte. Her touch was so exquisite that Saloman used to say of her— 
“ Sare, she sings wit her fingares,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that, for the convenience of the trade, we 
shall after the end of this month publish our — on the Tuursp.y of every 


week, A few copies may be had of the ™ 


onthly Part. for January. ‘That for 


Februar ry will be issued on the first of March. The Mustcan Wortp may be 


procure 


either weekly or monthly, by order of any Bookseller, Music Seller, 


Newsman, or Magazine Agent, throughout the kingdom. 


We have received numerous communications, some of which are in type, and waiting room for their 
appearance. We intreat our friends to be as brief as possible, otherwise the press of matter entirely pre- 


cludes the appearance of their letters. 





Weexty List or New Pustications. 


PIANOFORTE. 

W. S. Bennett. Overture to the 

Naiades, duet «ses 
C, Potter. Overture to "Shakspeare’s 

Antony and Cleopatra, duet......... Ditto 
J. Blewitt. Warwickshire hunt quad- 

rilles T. EB. PurDAY 
Czerny. Pfennig waltz  .....0.+ eeceeeee Dirro 
-——— Souvenir de Pest ....... ° 
C W. Glover. Gabrielen waltz. os 
Errenrung GittO ...ccccascesesseeees DITTO 
Rosa ditto. Ditto 
Lunner. Katharinen walzer oo 
Terpsichoren ditto 
Chwatal. Easy variations on Strauss’ 's 




































Venetian gallop. WESSEL 
Chopin. La Posiana, Rondeau on a 

Mazur, in F Dirro 
Czerny. Musical Greenhouse, No 20, 

to 24, by J. Clinton Ditto 
Strauss. Valses universales, No. 26 

Brussler Spitzen walzer, duet......... Ditto 
‘Burgmuller. Et contrabandista, Spa- 

nish air, arranged. CHAPPEL 








Strauss. Philomelon waltz ..«.sse00++PLATTS 
Burgmuller. Son Nom, romance arranged 

Op. 96, duet CHAPPEL 
- Favourite Tyrolienne, Op. 93...DitTo 
-—-— Assisaa pie d’un Salice, romance 

from Otello, arranged Op 93 ........Dirro 
Hunten (F.) L’ Alliance La Cachuca, 

air de Rossini, et air Allemand, 

Op. 101 Cocks 
— Spanish ZAlOPSeeererersscsseereereeees DO 
Strauss’s Ball Racketen walzer 
—— Brusler Spitzen walzer .. 
Kunstler Ball Tanze .. 
—— Philomelen walzer ....ssewereeeesDO 
Vive la danse. Do 
HOf Ball ‘TannZe..s-esseeesseeesseeenee -Do 

VOCA 



























Holwell. Harp of Israel, original tunes 

and pieces Hart 
Narcott The kiss dear maid, Byron.OLLivigR 
atte | Oh, bid me not forget, love, 








ballad Ditto 
Ball. Oh, ask not how I love thee, 
ditto Do 








EVENING PERFORMANCES UPON THE OLOPHON. 
ADMISSION GRATIS. 


OR the further eoouamodatite of the Public a selection of Popunar Music 
is now performed upon this favourite instrument, every Wednesday an‘! Saturday, commencing at 
three, and again at elght o'clock, at the Rooms of the Patentee, J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albemarle-street, 


where may now be h 


RAMSEY’S PA’ r ENT VOLTI — an elegant machine for turning over the leaves of music. 
N.B. "The Trade supplied. 





QUARTETT CONCERTS. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Nando, and Lucas, beg to acquaint the Public that the first of the four 
QUARTETT CONCE RTS will take place on Thursday evening next, February 22. 
To commence at half-past eight o'clock. 


ON this evening will be performed, Beethoven’s Quartett in D, Op. 18; a 


Quartett by Ries, a Septett by Hummel, and other favourite instrumental and voeal peces, Per- 


formers at this Coneert, Mrs. Anderson, Miss 


Masson, Messrs, Potter, Card, Harper, Howell, Kroff, 


lagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas. Subscribers’ Tickets (transferable) one guinea each, and single 
‘Tickets seven shillings, orfour for one guinea, may be procured of the conductors; at Messrs, Collard, 


Cheapside; and Messrs. Cramer and Co. Regent-street. 





In a few days, Price 15s. 


JREDERICK SCHNEIDER’S 


Complete Theoretieai and Practical Instruc- 
tion for playing the Organ, with numerous exer- 
cises for acquiring the use of the Pedals; also a 
minute description of the interior eonstruction of 
Organs. Translated from the original German by 
Charles Flaxman. The whole edited, and cordially 
inscribed to Henry -Forbes, Esq , by J. G. Emett, 
Organist of St Mary Magdelen, Bermondsey. 

London; J. Alfred Novello, Musicseller (by 
appointment) to Her Majesty, 69, Dean St., Soho. 


ORGANS. 
ESSRS. HILL & DAVISON, 


Organ Builders to the QUEEN, have se- 
veral Second-hand Instruments on sale. Particu- 
lars may be known by applie»tion at the Factory, 
12, Tottenham Court, New Road. 











Just Published, in medium 8vo., price 2s. 


IRST LESSONS IN SINGING 

and the Notation of Music, as adapted for 
children The Singing Master, No. 1, designed for 
the use of schools. Second edition’ revised. and 
corrected. 

«« This is evidently the work of one who has him- 
self encountered and overcome the difficulties with 
which his benevolent design is attended, and is ad- 
mirably calculated to smooth and abate those of 
future instructors. The directions are clear, the 
definitions precise and comprehensible, and the 
examples admirably adapted for progressive im- 
provement, blending, wherever possible, amuse. 
ment with instruction.”—Spectator. 

Printed for Taylor and Walton, Booksellers and 
Publishers to University Coll Upper Gower 
Street; sold also by J. A. Novello, Musie Publisher, 
Dean Street, Soho. 
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MR. MOSCHELES’ 


HIRD SOIREE of CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, on Friday, March 
2, 1838, to commence at half , 8 o'clock precisely 


1. Two Preludes and Fugues ...SeBAsTIAN BACH 
Selection from the suites of lessons, Pianoforte 
Mr. Moscheles. HANDEL 

2 The spirit’s song, Miss Woodham....«..-HAYDN 

3. Handel’s ‘* See the conquering hero comes,” 
with concertante variations, Pianoforte and 
Violoncello, Messrs. Moscheles and Lindley 








BrERTHOVEN 
4. Song, Miss Dolby, ** The Lord is mindful,” 
(St. Paul) , MENDELSSOHN 


5. Grand Sonata appassionata (Op. 25_C minor) in 
three movements, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles 


WogLrFi 
PART IL 


6. Grand Septetto (D minor, in four movements), 
for Pianoforte, Flute, Obve, French Horn, 
Tenor Violoncello, and Contrabasso, Messrs. 
Moscheles, Sedlatzek, Barret, Puzzi, Lyon, 
Lindley, and Anfossi ...... ae eseenes ee ceeceee HUMMEL 

7. Air, Mr. Bradbury, ‘* Thy genius, lo!”..PuRCEL 

8. Momento capriccioso, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles 

C. M. von WEBER 

9. Glee, Messrs. Walmisley, Hobbs, Spencer, and 
Bradbury, “I wish to tune,”...... «+s WALMISLEY 

10. Characteristic studies, Wrath, Reconciliation, 
Contradiction, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles 

MoscHELES 
Conductor of the Vocal Music Sir G. Smarr. 
The fourth and last Soiree will take place on 

Friday, March 23, Family Tickets to admit Three, 

One Guinea, Single Tickets 10s. 6d. to be had of 

Messrs, Cramer, Chappel, Collard, Cheapside, and 

of 9 Moscheles, No. 3, Chester Place, Regents 

Park. 





To be issued the First of February, price Five 
Shillings, Part ILI of 


HE PSALMIST, a Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes suited to all the va- 
rieties of Metrical Psalmody, consisting principally 
of Tunes already in General use for Congregational 
Worship, newly harmonized for four voives, with 
a separate accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, the greater part by Vincent Novello, Esq. 
Comprising also many Original Compositions and 
Adaptations from the works of Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, Emmanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Spohr, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, &c. &c., by 
the following eminent Professors; T. Adams, T. 
Attwood, W. Beale, W. Fitzpatrick, H. R. Bishop, 
H. J. Gauntlett, J. Goss, W Hawes, W. Horsley, 
M. B. Oxon, W. Knyvett, T. Cooke, V. Novello, 
E. ‘Taylor, S. Webbe, s. Wesley, C. Wesley, S. 
Sebastian Wesley, J. Turle, and other composers 
of acknowledged merit, to which are added inter- 
ludes by Wesley, Mendelssohn, V. Novello, J. 
Turle, and H. J Gauntlett. To be completed in 
Four Parts, each to contain about One Hundred 
Tunes. 
London: J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury 
Square, London: Sold by J. A. Novello, Dean 
Street, Soho. 





In 8 Books, each ra te Na Numbers, price 2s, 
each, 
ELECT ORGAN PIECES, from 


the Masses, Motetts, and other Sacred Works 
of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Cherubini, Hum- 
mel, Palestrina, Carissimi, Clari, Steffani, Leo, 
Durante, Jomelli, Pergolesi, and other Classical 
Com) s of the German and Italian Schools. 
Arranged and Inscribed to his friend, Thomas 
s, by Vincent Novello. 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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MOZART. 
NEW and correct Edition of the 


Pianoforte works with and without accom- 


Pp ts of this celebrated composer. edited by 
Cipriani Potter , 
Rondo posthumous in A No 14. 4s. Introduction 
and fuga for 2 performers in D, No. 15, 4s. Con- 
certo for pianoforte in A,No 16, 8s. Quartett for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, No. 11, 
8s. John Sebastian Bach, Grand studies for the 
organ, consisting of preludes, fugues, sonatas and 
fantasias, with a separate part for the double bass 
or violoncello, arranged from the pedal by Signor 
Dragonetti, book 1 to 4, each 7s 
W. S. Bennett’s overture the Naiades, performed 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, arranged as a duet 
for pianoforte by the composers, price 5s. 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 








NEW WORKS BY DR. SMITH OF DUBLIN, 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


HE BREATHINGS OF 
SACRED SONG, for one, two, three, or 
more voices. Containing: 

«© The Sabbath Bells” 

«* | know that my Redeemer liveth” 

** Where is Babylon ?” 

«« My God, when o’er my harp I pore” 

“ It is not that I doubt ‘Thy name” 

“ The Lord’s Prayer.” 

The Poetry by Epmunp Boutr, Esq. The 
Musie composed and respectfully inscribed to 
Miss CRAMPION, by JoHN SmiTH, Mus. Doc., 
Chief Composer of the State Music, and Master 
of Her Majesty’s State Band of Musicians in Ire- 
land ; Composer to the Chapel Royal, and Vicar 
Choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin; and 
Author of Cathedral Music, and several Prize 
Compositions, &c. 

J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 





FOREIGN CLASSICAL MUSIC, 
MESES. R. COCKS anp Co., Im- 


porters of eee Music, 20, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, London, respectfully in- 
form the readers of the Musical World that they 
will shortly publish the following works :— 

No. 1, Bach’s (J. § ) 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, 
fingered by Czerny for the English student, with 
the metronome mark to each piece. 

2, Haydn’s Seasons, as Piano Duets, complete, 
Czerny. 

3, Mozart’s 6 Grand Symphonies as Piano Duets, 
by yee’ 

4, Rinck’s celebrated Organ School, by the late S. 
Wesley. 

5, Rinck’s Appendix to Ditto, Grand Pieces Op. 
38, 48, and 64. 

6, Beethoven’s Grand Symphonies as Piano Du- 
ets, by Czerny. 

7, Viner’s 100 Psalms and Hymns, for 1, 2, 3, and 
4 voices. 

8, Czerny’s Piano School. 

N.B. Cocks and Co’s. complete catalogue may 
be had as above, gratis, and on order of all Music 
Sellers and Booksellers. 





‘‘ HANDEL'S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY,. 
WAR. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 


of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, fiom the long 
connexion he has had with the Musical Circles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other ehannel, F 
Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
rienced from teurs, the Profession, and the 
rade in generals , 
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HORAL FUND.—Under the Pa- 


tronage of Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen 
Dowager, and the Royal Family.—The beh 
Gentry, and the Public in general are respectfully 
informed that the Annual Concert in aid of the 
Afflicted and Distressed Members, Widows, and 
Orphans of the above Institution will take place on 
Wednesday Evening, 21st March next, at the An- 
cient Concert Room, Hanover-square. Leader of 
the Band, Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, Mr. W 
Knyvett. 

John Eames, Secretary and Collector, 

3, Church-place, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
VERTURES anp SympnHontes 


arranged for two violins, tenor, flute, violin- 
cello, contra basso, and piano forte; to many of 
which a second flute part, ad lib, may be had; Au- 
ber’s overtures to Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, and 
Gustavus. Beethoven’s ditto to Prometheus, Eg- 
mont, Leonora. Fidelio, and Cariolanus, Bellini’s 
ditto to Il Pirata. Boildieu’s ditto to Le Calif de 
Bagdad, and La Dame Blanche. Handel's twelve 
overtures, in 2 books. Handel’s concertos, set 1st. 
Herold’s overture to Zampa. Marchner’s ditto to 
Der Vampyr. Onslow’s ditto to Le Colparteur. 
Romberg’s six symphonies, in2 books. Romberg’s 
eight overtures in three books. Rossini’s nine fa- 
vourite overtures. Reissiger’s overture to Yelva, 
Spohr's overtures to Faust and Jessonda. Weber's 
ditto to Der Freyschutz, Preciosa, and Euryanthe, 
Winter’s ditto to Zairaand Tamerlane. Woelfl’s 3 
grand symphonies. : 

The following are arranged for two violins, two 
tenors, flute, violoncello, and contra basso. 

Beethoven’s symphonies, Nos, 1, 2, and 3, in one 
book. Mozart’s nine symphonies, in three books, 
and ditto six overtures in two books. 

Published at Hill’s Music Warehouse, 28, Regent 
Street, London, and may be had of all provincial 
music sellers. 

PS. Just Published, Attwood’s popular song,— 
*« Sunday Morning.” 





USIC IN PARTS, FOR 
CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
Oratorio of ‘* St. Pau,” by Mendelssohn. 

P. F. Score, 32s., Voice Parts, 5s. each part. 
Ist and 2nd Voilin Parts, 10s each, Viola and Bass 
Parts, 9s each, Wind Parts, 32s.—Mozart’s Mass, 
No. 1, 8s. Instrnmental, 8s. Vocal, 8s. Mozart’s 
Mass, No. 9, 7s. 6d. Instrumental, 5s Vocal, 4s. 
Mozart’s Mass, No. 12, 163. Instrumental, 16s. 
Voice Parts, 14s. Mozart’s Requiem, No. 15, 12s. 
Instrumental, 21s. Vocal Paris, 10s. Mozart's 
Requiem Brevis, No. 18, 8s. Instrumental, 7s 6d. 
Voice Parts, 4s. Mozart’s Moteits, Vocal and In- 
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strumental Parts, at 34. per page. No. 1. Splen- ; 
dente te Deus, 5s.; 2. Ne pulvis, 5s.; 3 Deus tibi 2 
laus, 5s; 4. Alma Dei Creatoris, 5s.; 5. Amavit ? 
eum, 3s. 6d.; 6 Beatus vir, 5s.3 7. Quis te com- ? 
prehendat, 3s. 6:1.; 8. Sancta Maria, 3s. 6d; 9, : 
Sancti et Justi, 5s —Novello’s Sanctus et Bene- : 
dictus in F, 3s. 6d. Instrumental and Vocal Parts. : 


3d. per page. Novello’s Hear me, O Lord, 2s 6d 
Instrumental and Vocal Parts, 3d. per page. 
No. 1 Vocal Works of A. Romberg. ‘‘ Transient 
and the Eternal,” 5s. Instrumental Parts, 
63. Vocal ditto, 4s. No. 2 Vocal Works of 
A. Romberg. ‘* Te Deum,” 4s. Instrumental, 7s. 
61. Vocal Parts, Latin and English, 3s. No. 3, 
Vocal Works of A. Romberg. ‘ Lay of the Beil,” 
12s. Vocal and Orch. Parts. Instrumental, 7s. 6d. 
Vocal Parts, Litin or English, 3s—Haydn’s Mass, 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 6, 16s. each. Instrumental, 12s. 
Separate vocal parts to all these. Haydn’s Motett, 
Insane et vanz, 3s. 6d——Hummel’s Mass, No. 1, 
in B flat, 12s. Instrumental Parts, 123. Vocal 
Parts—Hummel’s Mass, No 2, in E flat, 12s. 
Instrumental Parts, 12s. Vocal Parts, 12s. Hum- 
mel’s ‘* Alma Virgo,” 3s. 6d. Hummel’s “ Quod 
in orbe,” 3s. 6d.—Beethoven’s Mass, in C, 12s 
Instrumental, 18s Vocal Parts, 14s, Sanctus and 
, --ogamaaa separate from above, 4s. Parts of 
0. 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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UST PUBLISHED, Price 2s., “O 
do not forget me,” sung by Miss Clara No- 
vello. The Poetry by Thomas Blake, Esq. Com- 
posed by Thomas Mason, late Member of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

London: J. A. Novello, Music Seller (by Special 
Appointment) to the Queen; of whom may be had, 
by the same author, 

“SACRED SUBJECTS,” 

Selected from the Works of ‘‘ Eminent Masters,” 

arranged for the Harp. 

No. 1. He shall feed his flock and rejoice greatly. 
Handel. 

2. Agnus Dei and Dona Nobis Pacem, from 
Mozart’s Ist Mass. 

3. Infant’s Prayer. Novello. 

4. Geutle airs. Handel. The marvellous 
works Haydn. 

5. Ave Maria. Cherubini. Holy, holy Lord. 

Sohr. 

6. Lord remember David. Handel. With 
verdure clad. Haydn. 


he SSICAL Concerts sy WinpD 

INSTRUMENTS, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Messrs. Puzzi, Willman, Sedletzek, Barret, and 
Baumann, beg leave to inform the Nobility, Gen- 
try, and the public, they will have the honour of 
giving two Concerts more, for the performance of 
Quintets, Sestets, Ottets, Nonnets, &c., by Wind 
Instruments, assisted by the most eminent Piano- 
forte players in London. The Concerts will be in- 
terspersed with Vocal Performers, and commence 
at half past eight o’clock, precisely. Terms for the 
two Coneerts, 15s., family Tickets for three, ll. 1s , 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d.; may be obtained of M. 
Puzzi, 115, Regent Street; Mr. Willman, 3, Leices- 
ter Square; Mr. Sedletzck, 9, Orchard Street; Mr. 
Barret and Bauman, 39, Brewer Street, at all the 
principal Music Shops, Mr. Mitchell, Royal Libra~ 
ry, 33, Old Bond Street, and Calkin and Budd, 
118, Pall Mall. 

The Concerts will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on February the 93rd, and March 
the 9th. Particulars of the Concerts will be duly 
announced, 








PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


I WORNUM, INVENTOR anp 
@ Manufacturer of Patent Double-Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 













Plain, in Mahogany . 30 Guineas 
DORE THR ses csscosuccssavecs 34 Ditto 
Elegant, with Trusses... 38 Ditto 
Ditto, with Cylinder. 42 Nitto 


Plain Rosewood .... 
Elegant ..seeseeee «fi 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 








From 42 Guineas to secreceseeeeee 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HOR NTAL. 
From 55 Guineas to ..cccsccesssessseeeeee 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 


From 75 Guineas to vescccsesesseesseesees 90 Guineas 

The above instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8inches high; and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. 4 in. long. 

A liberal] allowance to exporters and dealers. 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the advertiser, as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte, the success of which has 
induced certain manufacturers to announce and 
sell instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the public are deceived and 
the inventor injured. 









LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, by iY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mal! East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Friday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, wil 
be received.—The Musical World may be had, by 
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